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Promises and Puzzles: 

The Plight of the Inner-city 



Prologue 

WHEN the achievements of 
our culture are written by future histo- 
rians, two pervasive ideals will be noted 
in an account of that history. First it 
will be recognized that our culture 
placed a premium on the value of diver- 
sity among individuals and groups; and 
second, that we honored the worth and 
dignity of the individual person. Histo- 
rians will note that no culture succeeded 
quite as well as o.urs in fulfilling the re- 
quirements of such ideals. 

It will also be noted that in the 1960 s 
a period of turmoil and conflict arose 
within the broader culture and within 
the institution of education itself. It was 
during this time that profound economic 
and social changes were proposed by 
ambitious politicians, self-righteous mi- 
nority groups, appointed bureaucrats 
and militant organizations whose self- 
appointed role was to serve the ‘‘com- 
mon good.” While their efforts were 
often disparate, these many-splendored 
and -splintered groups appeared to 
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share at least one single-minded view: 
since education had long served to up- 
grade the continuous improvement of 
the culture, it was obvious that the 
school should be identified as the pri- 
mary vehicle for bringing about social 
change, economic improvement and the 
good life. 

For after all, the school in an earlier 
day had done much to make the melting 
pot of America a living reality. There- 
fore, once again the historians will re- 
cord that it was natural to charge the 
school with the responsibility of achiev- 
ing integration, overcoming cultural 
deprivation and providing a full educa- 
tion for all. 

Narrative 

In the school’s traditional unwilling- 
ness to admit that it might not be able 
to achieve everything, genuine difficul- 
ties arise in identifying their proper 
task. Having no criteria by which to 
judge the value of proposed programs, 
the school has a tendency to choose as 
its relevant functions the very gaps and 
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shortcomings that prevail in the cultui’e. 
This is especially true when schools un- 
dertake programs that result from polit- 
ical and economic pressures. The real 
problem arises, however, when the 
school minimizes the fact that an exist- 
ence of widespread confusion within the 
culture can lead to uncertainty in the 
schools regarding the means, ends and 
values of education. 

Although the question of how to im- 
prove the lot of society is not often asked 
of schoolmen, the promises and puzzles 
of improving the cultural ways of life 
for all are still assumed to be the schools’ 
business. Therefore^ for the past few 
years the direction of educational revo- 
lution has been focused on the so-called 
lower class youngster of the inner-city, 
on the racially discriminated-against 
Negro in the North and South and on 
the economically poor who reside every- 
where. All of these deprived persons, it 
must be admitted, are, in fact, in desper- 
ate need of equal educational opportu- 
nity and social reconstruction. 

To meet the urgency of such cultural 
problems the schools began to initiate 
conferences, institutes, workshops and 
in-service programs for the purpose of 
acquainting teachers with the perplexi- 
ties of teaching these students. All of 
this activity was undertaken in spite of 
the fact that teachers had long since 
worked with these youngsters. Somehow 
the children and youth of the inner-city 
and elsewhere were different now. This 
approach may have been necessary for 
some school systems, however, for this 
tack may be the way a school reminds 
itself of the severity and seriousness of 
a problem. And to be sure, there was 
ample encouragement both financial 
and admonitory from the many forms of 
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federal government, from public and ^ 
community agencies and from private | 
organizations. 

Many of these newly prepared teach- ^ 
ers were referred to as Title I teachers, \ 
inner-city classroom teachers, teachers ^ 
of the culturally deprived, teachers of 
the disadvantaged, teachers of the cul- 
turally different, etc. While these teach- , 
ers were reminded again and again that p 
no precise models or methods were ' 
available for what they would need to [ 
do, one conclusion was always omni- 
present in their minds: their values were 
middle class while the values of their j 
students were not. Many teachers can r 
vouch for the fact that even though this ; 
conclusion is not a remarkable one, it j 
was all they had as a major source of f 
direction for classroom teaching. j 

Acknowledging the need to recognize ^ 
this difference does not guarantee its 
understanding in practice, nor does it ' 
achieve little else other than to cause 
teachers to feel more inadequate. For it 
is patently clear that the dilemma has | 
been far more eloquently emphasized [ 
than understood. The problem has not ’ 
been that teachers cared too little, but | 
rather that they lacked the power to ^ 
mobilize their abilities to teach in the 
face of such dire predictions; that is, | 
failure is assured if you as a teacher i 
persist in being what you are. 

Is it any wonder that admonishments | 
such as these have served merely to 
alienate many teachers from themselves > 
as well as from the very young they ■ 
were to instruct? No more poignant 
question is asked by teachers today in 
university courses and in-service activi- 
ties than: How can I relate effectively 
to culturally different youngsters when 
I have been led to a sense of shame and . 
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guilt over ray own value orientation? 
As in Socrates' time it may be that 
teachers become suspect when the cul- 
ture becomes unsure of itself. 

In a word, when schools seem uncer- 
tain of an appropriate course of action 
in matters of curriculum and instruc- 
tion, they tend to become negative 
rather than positive; they tend to reflect 
puzzled bewilderment rather than firm 
alacrity. If the dilemma posed does not 
support the foregoing statement, there 
is sufficient evidence that negativism has 
also been ascribed to the students them- 
selves. While it is perfectly clear that 
many so-called disadvantaged young- 
sters do suffer from genuine depriva- 
tions, it is also obvious that programs 
are not built upon purported weakness 
and handicap. 

What have been the most frequently 
discussed descriptions of these young- 
sters? A few examples are: they lack an 
educational tradition in the home ; they 
are anti-intellectual; they have insuffi- 
cient language and reading skills; they 
are inadequately motivated to pursue 
long-range goals; they have poor esti- 
mates of themselves; they experience 
antagonism toward the school and the 
teacher; they feel powerless, helpless, 
alienated, angry and hopeless; they are 
the predictable dropouts of the school 
and the future delinquents of society. 
Since family, peer group, ethnic and ra- 
cial backgrounds conspire to play a fun- 
damental part in shaping the character 
of these individuals, the mold is set and 
the condition inevitable. Such a nega- 
tive outlook might proceed unrewarded, 
if it received far less attention. 

The magnificent naivete of it all is 
that teachers who have been previously 
conditioned to classify youngsters as 
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high achievers, average and slow learn- 
ers (academic distinctions) , or as gifted, 
bright, creative and exceptional (intel- 
lectual distinctions), are now asked to 
possess categories of mind based on 
socioeconomic-cultural distinctions. 
While a knowledge of social class differ- 
ence may represent significant data, no 
ready-made program of action can be 
built upon such information. Many 
teachers are rapidly learning that it is 
far too easy to become trapped in a 
quagmire of confusion and doubt when 
the conditions of schooling are described 
in negative overtones. They intuitively 
. realize that constructive efforts must be 
based on the realistic resources of the 
teacher and the positive possibilities of 
the student, not the ineptness of the for- 
mer and the inadequacy of the latter. 

• For indeed, how could these two par- 
ties, teacher and student, proceed with 
any chance of success when the harbin- 
gers of failure andf pessimism are taken 
seriously? Given this negative account 
of each party, to expect success is to ex- 
plain a paradox that would defy the 
sages. For here are teachers who are 
supposed to be unpracticed and unpre- 
pared to teach the disadvantaged bring- 
ing the miracles of learning to young- 
sters who are unready and unrehearsed 
to appreciate the benefits of an educa- 
tion. 

Only in an idealistic culture with the 
accomplishment of the impossible ex- 
pected could such an implausible 
achievement ever become reality. Yet 
the miracle is happening and the sheer 
idea of it is staggering. For it has been 
the teacher with the positive view of 
self and others and with the built-in 
mission to succeed in spite of imposed 
handicaps who has made the vision of 
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an education for these youngsters a liv- 
ing reality. 

Epilogue 

Teachers have modified their outlook 
to a more positive view, with or without 
the benefit of those who appoint them- 
selves as help-agents. These teachers 
quite fortunately did not succumb to 
the persuasiveness of those who chose 
to emphasize the burdens and barriers of 
living and teaching in culturally differ- 
ent worlds. Discussions and observa- 
tions of successful teachers in the Hough 
area of Cleveland and in the Appala- 
chian region of West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky suggest that they choose to view 
positively the prospect of these young- 
sters rather than to lament their back- 
ground and deficiencies. A dialogue 
with these teachers generates excite- 
ment and enthusiasm about themselves 
and their students because they view 
with favor the possibilities of the pres- 
ent and the hopes of the future. 



If the school is succeeding in provid- 
ing an education for all, then it is pro- 
ceeding on the basis of a more positive 
note than has been heretofore acknowl- 
edged. The ideals of dignity- and re- 
spect for individuals and groups is a 
positive conception, not a negative one. 
The current vogue is to expect the 
school to bridge the gap between the 
culture’s realities and its aspirations. 

The school is not, however, receiving 
direction and support from self-ap- 
pointed groups whose avowed purpose 
is to facilitate the efforts of education. 
For it is the spokesmen from both 
without and within the educational 
enterprise who point with alarm to the 
shortcomings and weaknesses of teach- 
ers and students. Overlooked in the 
dialogue stand many teachers who have 
not lost sight of the great American 
dream and whose efforts are making 
the puzzle of the paradox somehow ex- 
plainable through their commitments 
to themselves and to students. ^ 
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